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THE NATURE OF LITERATURE. 
I. 

From time out of mind critics have endeavored without 
success to define literature. They have all been more or 
less able to describe it; they have all been fairly well agreed 
as to many of its chief characteristics; they have seldom 
failed in the long run to answer satisfactorily the concrete 
question whether a certain piece of writing belongs or not 
to literature ; and yet they have never succeeded in discov- 
ering infallible tests by which every reader can assure him- 
self of the literary or non-literary character of any specific 
composition. In fact, they have not themselves succeeded 
in using the word " literature " with appreciable consistency. 
The dictionaries, which register public and critical usage 
with regard to the meanings of terms, give us a number 
of senses in which this particular term may be correctly em- 
ployed. It may be equivalent to " learning; " it may mean 
' ' the use of letters for the promulgation of thought or knowl- 
edge;" it may signify "recorded thought or knowledge, 
the aggregate of books and other publications, in either an 
unlimited or a limited sense" — that is to say, all books, or 
books in a special language or about a special subject, such 
as chemistry; finally, it may express "in a restricted sense 
the class of writings in which expression and form in con- 
nection with ideas of permanent and universal interest are 
characteristic or essential features, as poetry, romance, his- 
tory," etc., "in contradistinction to scientific works or those 
written expressly to impart knowledge." 

The above definitions are all taken from the " Century 
Dictionary," and it will be seen at once that, unless they are 
analyzed, they will prove of little service to the thoughtful 
student. The first two uses of the term are plainly of a 
secondary or derived character, and need not concern us, 
while we perceive immediately that the third is too large to 
be of any real value to us. " Recorded thought or knowl- 
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edge" is a definition that will dignify with the title of litera- 
ry men the Pharoahs, who carved their names on pyramids; 
the Roman emperors, who recorded their exploits on trium- 
phal arches; the Druids, who couched their mysteries in 
oghams; the English monks, who set down year by year 
the forays of the Danes; together with the obliging dealers 
of the present time who compile catalogues of second-hand 
books, the Congressmen who distribute their own speeches 
gratis, and the statisticians, expert or otherwise, who super- 
intend the publication of our decennial census. All these 
enumerated persons, together with mathematicians, chemists, 
physicians, lawyers, theologians, and the' rest of the men 
who write and print with the result of merely adding to our 
knowledge, may be worthy of high praise, but cannot be 
called literary if that epithet is to have any appreciable 
value. The study of literature under such circumstances 
would be practically bounded only by the sphere of human 
knowledge. Some line of demarcation must be drawn if 
" literature" is to be regarded as anything less than a pure- 
ly indefinite, almost infinite, term. 

Such a line of demarcation has been drawn in the framing 
of the fourth definition given above, and it coincides obvi- 
ously with that adopted by DeQuincey when he wrote of the 
literature of knowledge as opposed to the literature of pow- 
er, as well as with that chosen by Charles Lamb when he 
distinguished between books that are "no books" and 
books that are really books — which live and delight their 
readers — the kind of books Milton had in mind when he 
wrote that it would be as wicked to kill a good book as to 
kill a good man. Mr. John Morley also gives the same idea 
in a slightly different form when he says that "literature 
consists of all the books — and they are not so many — where 
moral truth and human passion are touched with a certain 
largeness, severity, and attractiveness of form." 

But have we not passed from too large a definition of our 
term to one that is too small? Are not some of Mr. Hux- 
ley's essays, which he intended to make and did make 
scientific in character, regarded as literature by many peo- 
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pie, and on just grounds? Again, are the ideas expressed 
by such a poem as Poe's " Ulalume " fairly to be described 
as possessing permanent and universal interest, or does the 
poem itself touch moral truth with any largeness of form ? 
Yet are we prepared to say that " Ulalume " is not litera- 
ture, even though it is not a book, and is thus outside the 
precise terms of Mr. Morley's definition? 

The truth is that, while we are plainly on the right track 
when we attempt to separate the nobly moving and powerful 
books from those that merely convey information in a more 
or less perfunctory manner, we find it difficult to get a defi- 
nition that will suit us, because we are trying to define what 
is really the product of an art, and may therefore be, so far 
as its subject-matter is concerned, as large as life expressed 
in terms of the medium of expression peculiar to that art can 
ever be. Now life itself is practically indefinable and infi- 
nite, and, as one can recognize almost at a glance, the 
medium of expression used by the art of literature — to wit, 
words in certain combinations — is practically infinite also. 
We are, therefore, trying to define a product that may as- 
sume as many forms almost as life — an attempt which is 
hopeless, especially when we insist on laying stress upon 
subject-matter in framing our definition. We simply cannot 
say that literature is in essence any particular thing because 
its subject-matter, which is its essence, may be everything. 
But we may, perhaps, find it possible to get a working de- 
scription of literature that will suffice for all our purposes if we 
will frankly say that we believe that there is such a thing as 
an art of literature which expresses itself by means of words, 
much as music does by means of sounds, painting by means 
of an arrangement of colors on some material, etc. Then, 
without asking ourselves what our finished literary product 
is in its essence, let us ask ourselves what methods of em- 
ploying words have been used by great writers in the past to 
produce work which the world has agreed to regard as liter- 
ary in character. In other words, we will imitate the paint- 
er or critic of painting who studies to determine the artistic 
methods of the great painters of the Renaissance. If we can 
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find that there are certain principles of word-arrangement 
common to all works that the world has received as good 
literature, just as there are certain principles of sound- 
arrangement common to all true music, we shall then be 
able to say with confidence that literature is the product of 
an art which deals with words in a certain way ; and if our 
" certain way " be not easily definable, we need not be sur- 
prised, for all art is the expression of human genius, which 
is itself indefinable, and many things in this life can be rec- 
ognized that cannot be defined. 

It must be admitted, of course, that, in treating literature 
as the sum total of the products of what we have called liter- 
ary art, we are not improving our condition from the point 
of view of critical theory. It is much easier to describe any 
art than to define it,- but students of painting and the other 
fine arts have usually less difficulty than students of litera- 
ture in describing the products of their respective arts. 
This is mainly because they begin with certain freely con- 
ceded postulates with regard to the nature of art in general. 
They assume that the product of any art must, to be legiti- 
mate, give pleasure of an emotional kind connected with the 
idea of beauty, although, according to some critics, pleasure 
of an intellectual kind connected with the idea of truth and 
of a moral kind connected with the idea of right conduct, 
are often present also, and in the greatest works of art are 
indispensable. 1 They assume, further, that when the quality 
of usefulness is connected with a work of art, it must not 
interfere considerably with the quality of beauty. Making 
the satisfaction of the esthetic sense a sine qua non of artis- 
tic production, art critics are thus, on the whole, able to pro- 
nounce with adequate certainty on the question whether a 
given product is artistic or not, because they ask rather 
what a work of art does, than what it is in its essence. 
They ask also what the artist does, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, in order to make a work of art produce its legiti- 

'Here and elsewhere I make no pretense of using psychological terms 
with scientific accuracy. I trust, however, that the untechnical terms em- 
ployed will make my meaning sufficiently clear. 
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mate pleasurable effect upon the esthetic sense. Thus, as 
a rule, they continually avoid metaphysical questions — al- 
though these have their interest — and deal with more or 
less concrete phases of their subject. 

Let us now apply their methods to what we call literary 
art, and see whether we shall not obtain more tangible re- 
sults than we should do were we to continue to endeavor to 
define literature. We may, indeed, find before we have 
finished that literature is a rather complex art, consisting of 
poetry which corresponds with music and painting and 
sculpture, in which the elements of use and often of moral 
and intellectual emotion play a decidedly inferior part to the 
element of esthetic emotion, and prose which holds partly 
by the arts named above, and partly by architecture, in 
which the element of use enters conspicuously. The com- 
plex character of our art need not, however, render our 
method of treatment particularly difficult or in any way un- 
serviceable, nor need the fact that intellectual and moral 
emotions of a pleasurable kind often predominate over es- 
thetic emotions in prose and, for some minds, even in 
poetry, hinder us from regarding literature as the product 
of an art, since the sine qua non of all art — viz., an appeal 
to the esthetic sense — will be found to exist in all literature 
that good critics have been agreed in considering worthy of 
attention, and since the element of pleasure, on the part 
both of creator and of recipient, continually abides. 

II. 

In pursuance of our plan of treatment let us now examine 
the following statement, which has resulted from a consid- 
erable analysis of the problem we have just been discussing, 
and see if it will help us appreciably: " In order to produce 
literature or to practise the art of literature a writer must 
record not merely his thought or his knowledge or both, 
but also express his sustained esthetic, intellectual, and 
moral emotions in such a way as to awaken in a sustained 
manner similar emotions in others." 

We shall do well to explain by means of an example. An 
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important historical event happens — a fictitious event would 
serve our purpose just as well — and a man knowing the facts 
about it writes them down. This man, no matter who he may 
be, even a medieval monk, will probably have emotions, es- 
thetic, intellectual, and moral, connected with the event he 
records; but unless he has also the power to give these 
emotions expression in his record, what he writes will not be 
literature in any true sense. He will not write history, but an- 
nals of an unliterary kind. Yet this man, though he may not 
be capable of an original thought, may, nevertheless, if he has 
power to fuse his knowledge and accompanying emotions, 
produce something that is truly literary in character. He 
does not write history as yet, but he does write picturesque 
and entertaining annals. If now to knowledge and emotions 
he adds thought, if he traces effects to their causes and 
draws conclusions, if his thought be truly original and phil- 
osophical, he has done all that he can do in a literary way 
for the actual event, he has written history in its highest and 
truest sense. If, however, our hypothetical writer, with 
his abundant knowledge and his philosophical powers of 
thought, had been either capable of no emotions, an im- 
probable supposition, or destitute of the power of expressing 
them, he would most certainly not have produced a literary 
work. He would, perhaps, have made a contribution to the 
philosophy of history, but not to history in the sense in 
which the student of literature applies that noble term. 
Furthermore, if our writer's emotions, or his power of ex- 
pressing them, had been merely momentary or intermittent, 
and not fairly sustained, he would have written something 
that could not, as a whole, have been called literature, in 
spite of the fact that literary fragments might have been em- 
bedded in it. The same thing is true when several writers 
of varying powers join to produce a common work, as for 
example the "Anglo-Saxon Chronicle," which contains lit- 
erature, but is not itself, as a whole, literature at all. 

Finally, our would-be historian or picturesque annalist 
must possess not merely adequate knowledge, with or with- 
out original thought, and emotions which he can express so 
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as to relieve his tension of soul; he must possess also the 
power of so expressing his emotions as to make others feel 
them. A sustained and, so to speak, contagious expression 
of emotion, which must be partly esthetic in character, is 
the indispensable condition to every piece of writing that 
has any claims to be considered as literature, if literature be 
regarded as the product of an art. It sometimes happens 
that a man possessing adequate knowledge, original thought, 
and vivid emotions, which are not correlated by that facul- 
ty, of which we shall speak hereafter, known as the imagi- 
nation, expresses himself in a way presumably sufficient to 
relieve his own pent-up feelings, but not in a way capable of 
appreciably communicating these feelings to others. 1 Such 
a man, we say, lacks literary or, as some would put it, stylis- 
tic or imaginative capacity, and as a consequence his book, 
if it survive at all, lives only for special students. Under 
these circumstances we are immediately led to ask (putting 
aside the consideration of those writers who deal chiefly 
with thought and emotion apart from external knowledge — 
that is, philosophers of a literary turn ) if there is any medium 
of expression by the use of which a writer of ability can al- 
ways relieve his own surcharged emotions, and at the same 
time surely communicate them to others. 

There must be such a medium of expression, or literature 
in our sense of the term cannot exist; for, as we have seen, 
the sustained and contagious expression of emotion is what 
serves to distinguish the writings of the mere knower and 
thinker from those of the literary man or artist proper. We 
cannot say that the possession and use of such a medium of 
expression is the sole requisite of the true man of letters for 
a modicum of thought and, in a sense, of knowledge also, 
or what we may term a " carrying statement" is necessary 
to every literary work, since the power of expressing emo- 
tion pure and simple is assigned to the other fine arts like 
music and painting, which cannot present thought at all, but 

1 It is probably by some such reasoning that we must explain the existence 
among us of a large number of would-be authors who are unsuccessful in 
spite of many good qualities of mind and heart. 
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only suggestions to thought. Yet it is perfectly true to say 
that with the possession and use of a highly developed me- 
dium for the expression and communication of his emotions 
a writer can produce vital literature almost without thinking 
a tangible thought or recording a thing worth knowing. 
Poe's " Ulalume " is a striking proof of the truth of this 
statement. But it is time to endeavor to determine what our 
desiderated medium of expression is in its essence. 1 

1 It has been assumed throughout the above discussion that the artist 
consciously or unconsciously communicates his emotions to us through the 
medium of his art product; but this assumption will not win full assent 
until we examine what is meant by a phrase constantly used by critics — 
to wit, "impersonal art." Perhaps some citations from Mr. Bernhard 
Berenson will enable us to indicate the nature of the problem. "Ve- 
lasquez, who painted without ever betraying an emotion," is the first; 
the second is longer, and runs as follows: "If a given situation in life, a 
certain aspect of landscape, produces an impression upon the artist, what 
must he do to make us feel it as he felt it? There is one thing he must 
not do, and that is to reproduce his own feeling about it. That may or may 
not be interesting, may or may not be artistic; but one thing it certainly 
cannot do, it cannot produce upon us the effect of the original situation 
in life or the original aspect of the landscape; for the feeling is not the 
original phenomenon itself, but the phenomenon, to say the least, as re- 
fracted by the personality of the artist, and this personal feeling, being an- 
other thing, must needs produce another effect." ("The Central Italian 
Painters of the Renaissance," pp. 70, 71.) 

We may note that there is nothing here that interferes with the idea that 
the artist experiences emotions in connection with some external phenome- 
non, which emotions he wishes us to realize. We note, further, that no 
question is raised with regard to subjective art proper, such as that of the 
lyric poet whose feeling is often the real thing to be described rather than 
the external phenomenon that has occasioned the feeling. The whole 
question is plainly one of method. Mr. Berenson holds that the great 
artist will strive to avoid the effects of the "personal equation," much as a 
scientist will, and in the highest ranges of objective art this is true. The 
dramas of Shakspere, for example, are in the main impersonal. But 
while it is correct, from one point of view, to affirm that Velasquez painted 
and Shakspere wrote without betraying an emotion, it is hardly correct 
to say that either painted or wrote without more or less consciously intend- 
ing to communicate to others certain emotional states which the mere re- 
production of the external phenomenon could not be relied on to convey. 
Mere reproduction is photography, and neither Velasquez nor Shakspere 
was a photographer. Certain emotional states, such as those of exaltation, 
of admiration, of contempt, must, it would seem, actually characterize the 
artist while he is producing. He cannot be a mere lens; he must be in- 
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III. 

That it consists primarily of words goes without saying. 
Thought and knowledge, if they are to serve any definite 

spired. But when he is inspired he is out of himself, and hence is imper- 
sonal, although really in a state of exaltation which he is trying to repro- 
duce in us. He is not conscious, perhaps, of his endeavor, certainly not in 
a personal and selfish way ; but for the convenience of our analysis we may 
assume that what he does is actually to try to make us feel something. 
He would not paint or write if this were not his motive, yet he may have 
this motive and be as much out of himself as a thoroughly spiritual man is 
when he performs some act of heroic self-abnegation. But the experience 
of sustained emotions and the inspired, unselfish impulse to stir such emo- 
tions in others in connection with the exciting phenomenon seem to be the 
basal facts in all art creation ; and if the artist really paints or writes without 
betraying an emotion, it is because he is great enough to prevent his brush or 
pen from expressing any single characteristically personal emotion which 
he perceives would introduce a disturbing element of self, a result which 
experience has told him would be dangerous; or else it is because he is in 
that condition of creative exaltation which the Greeks attributed to their 
poets and which Matthew Arnold had in mind when he said that it seemed 
as if Nature sometimes took the pen out of Wordsworth's hand and wrote 
for him. We may rest assured, therefore, that our theory of the emotional 
basis of all art and the communication of the artist's emotions to spectator 
or reader is not really affected by anything that can be said about the na- 
ture and value of impersonal art. Emotions, or at least an emotional state, 
can be communicated in an impersonal, unconscious way in art as well as 
in conduct. We may conclude this important side discussion by a brief 
consideration of what ought to be the most impersonal of all art attitudes, if 
we may so speak : that of the portrait-painter. Here the artist ought surely 
to strive to reproduce the sitter in the most faithful way on canvas ; in other 
words, he ought not to let us suspect the existence of the " personal equation." 
But it is hard to believe that if the sitter excited a state of emotional con- 
tempt in the artist this contempt would not inevitably be communicated 
through the picture to the beholder. So a great painter having a hero to 
paint for whom he felt admiration would almost inevitably transmit that 
admiration. Friendship, indifference, every emotional state, seems to get 
itself transferred to canvas; or else, if these moral emotions are absent) 
there are esthetic emotions connected with movement and what the critics 
call "tactile values" which in the main occupy the artist and are trans- 
mitted to us. Perhaps the best portraits, technically speaking, are those 
in which esthetic emotions like these have dominated the artist, but it is 
hard for some of us to feel that in the case of the noble portraits by Raf- 
fael to be seen in the great Florentine double gallery there was not some 
strong moral emotion continually affecting the earnest painter as he toiled 
away upon his task of giving life to his canvases and pleasure tempered 
with moral awe to us who now behold his handiwork. 
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purpose, must be presented to us in more or less connected 
wholes, and this is done among all civilized peoples only 
through the use of words, spoken or written. The emotions 
of the man who seeks literary utterance must, as we have 
seen, attach themselves to at least a modicum of thought 
and knowledge, to a carrying statement; hence these emo- 
tions, to have literary value, must be expressed in words. A 
series of twenty piercing cries would express profound emo- 
tion, but would not be in the least sense literary in charac- 
ter. 1 Our medium, then, must consist of words spoken or 
written. But for all practical purposes literature must be 
something recorded, something preserved, that can be en- 
joyed and reenjoyed. Before the days of writing and print- 
ing literature was remembered, not recorded ; but nowadays 
we record, and do not try to remember. The spoken word 
practically perishes, therefore, and need not be considered 
as literature in any strict sense, since the phonograph has 
not yet been put to serious use. Hence orators, whose 
words are not reported, which is naturally rare at present, 
are literary men who do not produce literature. Our medi- 
um consists, therefore, of recorded words, and nowadays of 
written or printed words couched in alphabetical symbols. 
Literature might, of course, be presented in symbols other 
than alphabetical, but this fact does not affect our analysis. 
These recorded or — let us say hereafter — written words, as 
they must convey a modicum of thought and knowledge, a 
carrying statement, should be arranged according to the 
laws of syntax, and, indeed, in order that they may produce 
a uniform and ascertainable impression, should be used in 
accordance with all the normal laws of grammar and rheto- 
ric, so far as the latter study is concerned with intelligibility, 
unless, indeed, we wish to produce certain legitimate effects 
of illusion through the use of an illiterate dialect. This is 
but to say that our words should be grouped properly into 
phrases, clauses, sentences, and paragraphs; that grammar 
and rhetoric are sciences that underlie literature. There is 

1 Such a series might be used in a piece of literature with considerable 
effect. My impression is that one is to be found in the " Philoctetes." 
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also another underlying science — viz., logic. It is plain that 
our words, grammatically and rhetorically grouped, since 
they are to convey thought and knowledge, cannot make 
obvious nonsense. If in any way they cause the mind to go 
through reasoning processes, they should guide correct- 
ly, and not perplex or nonplus the reader's intellect. On 
the same principle our grouped words must be true to all 
such facts of experience as are essential to the validity 
of the thought and knowledge to be conveyed. Such 
a group of words as " giant scrub oaks" could be admitted 
into a literary work only when some special reason, such 
as an attempt at humor, justified the combination. 

We see, then, that our written words must be arranged and 
governed in the manner indicated above; in other terms, our 
medium of expression must consist of written words that are 
not incongruous. It is at once obvious that such words 
ought to be sufficient to convey all the thought and knowl- 
edge that we can ever have to express under normal circum- 
stances. We need, therefore, only inquire how written words 
that make sense can be made to receive sustained emotions 
of a pleasurable sort, and to communicate them to the reader. 
This can be accomplished first by imparting to one's words 
adequate rhythm and euphony and harmony; secondly, by 
using in addition words that connote things and ideas, the 
suggestion of which will call up in the reader emotions 
which are not strained, and in which the element of pleas- 
ure on the whole predominates over that of pain. It follows, 
if what has just been stated be true, that our medium of ex- 
pression must consist of written words specially chosen and 
specially arranged, and that the essential problem before 
every would-be literary man, after he has mastered the rules 
of grammar, of rhetoric, so far as they relate to intelligibili- 
ty, and of logic, and has obtained sufficient thought and 
knowledge to serve as a basis or a carrying statement for 
the emotions he would impart, is concerned with the choice 
of emotive words and their rhythmical, euphonious, and 
harmonious arrangement. The more valuable the thought 
and knowledge he can contrive to convey with these emotive 
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and attractively arranged words the more important in all 
cases his literary work will be ; but he is none the less pri- 
marily concerned with the choice and arrangement of words 
— that is to say, he must, consciously or unconsciously, ap- 
ply all the principles of rhetoric, including poetics, that do 
not relate specifically to mere intelligibility. Now let us en- 
deavor to obtain some adequate information upon these im- 
portant matters of the arrangement and the choice of writ- 
ten words necessary to the production of real literature. 

IV. 

Words in a truly literary composition are arranged rhyth- 
mically because, as psychology teaches us, it is a law of 
our nature for our emotions to express themselves rhythmic- 
ally and to be excited by rhythm. Rhythm, from a Greek 
word that means " flowing," is " movement in time charac- 
terized by equality of measures and by alternation of tension 
(stress) and relaxation." It is represented in nature by the 
beating of the heart, by the movement of waves, by the 
swaying of leaves. In speech it is represented by the suc- 
cession of emphatic and unemphatic syllables, which de- 
lights the ear just as the rhythmical swaying of a blade of 
grass delights the eye. There is, of course, some sort of 
rhythm in all speech — a fact which unites this noble capacity 
of man with the universal life of nature — for all life seems to 
be based on motion, in which rhythm could invariably be dis- 
covered if we only had the proper organs of apprehension. 
But the rhythm latent in conversation and in the written 
style — written words sounded to the inner ear yield rhythm 
— of men who have no great power of translating their emo- 
tions into language is practically unrecognizable for the most 
part; hence it is that conversation, unless it concern some 
exciting topic, pleasant or unpleasant, or be conducted by a 
master of the art, fails, as a rule, to appeal profoundly to 
our emotions, and the same is true of the majority of the 
books that are written. When, however, the emotions of an 
author are really excited, he tends to arrange his words in 
such a way that they either suggest a rhythm that stimulates 
15 
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the emotions of others or else fall into an unmistakable 
rhythm which can be measured accurately. In the former 
case he composes what we call normally literary prose ; in 
the latter case he composes something in measured rhythm, 
or meter, which we call usually poetry. These two divisions 
exhaust literature between them.' 

Now it is obvious that while there is a specific line of de- 
marcation — viz., the possibility of measurement — between 
literary prose and poetry, there is none, so far as rhythm 
is concerned, between literary prose and prose that is not 
literary. But the absence of a line of strict demarcation 
proves no more in this case than it does in the case of the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms. There are forms of life, 
like sponges, that seem to belong to either kingdom or to both ; 
so there are kinds of prose about which it might be impos- 
sible to decide fully whether they belong to the category of 
literary prose or not. But above and below sponges we get 
unmistakable animals and plants, and so above and below 
the dubious varieties of prose mentioned we get prose that 
is plainly literary and the reverse — the assumption being 
made, of course, that with the majority of educated readers, 
or else with the body of critics, the power resides of speak- 
ing more or less authoritatively on such points. If now what 

1 There is no need to discuss at any length the time-worn question 
whether there can be such a thing as poetry not couched in metrical lan- 
guage. According to the terms o£ our description of literature all the es- 
sential features of literary production will be found in every piece of true 
prose and verse; the line of demarcation furnished by measurement of 
rhythm is, therefore, essential only in the determination of questions rela- 
tive to degree of emotional pleasure excited, not to kind. It seems to be 
clear, from the data of general experience, that the emotional pleasure re- 
sulting from the use of measured rhythm is, all other things being equal, 
and the subject or carrying statement being capable of sustaining the more 
intense emotional force resulting from the use of measured rhythm, greater 
than that consequent upon the employment of unmeasured rhythm; hence 
it is advisable to insist firmly on the fact that there is a literature couched 
in measured rhythm which we call by convention poetry, and a literature 
couched in unmeasured rhythm which we call by convention prose. The 
names are thus seen to be conventional, but the varieties of literature that 
they represent are distinct in one important particular. See note i, page 
229. 
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has just been said be true, it follows that literature in prose 
must be characterized by an adequate rhythm. The amount 
and character of this rhythm need not occupy us here, al- 
though it should be noted that some critics have denied that 
rhythm is necessary to literary prose. What does concern 
us is simply the fact that rhythm, being the language of the 
emotions, is naturally employed in literature the chief pur- 
pose of which is to embody these, and that, therefore, our 
would-be writer of literature must consciously or uncon- 
sciously employ rhythm whether he write in prose or verse. 

With regard to the euphonious arrangement of words, it 
may be observed that this, while not of such prime necessity 
as rhythmic arrangement, is nevertheless necessary in a 
secondary sense to all real literature, whether prose or poet- 
ry. Euphony, which is Greek for "having a good voice," 
implies a distinctly pleasant arrangement of sounds in com- 
position, and when we say that words in true literature 
should be arranged euphoniously we mean merely that care 
should be taken not to let the combination of sounds made 
by the words we use offend the outer or the inner ear by 
their dissonance or frequent repetition. The waves caused 
by certain combinations of sounds produce physical effects 
upon the auditory nerves that are translated into unpleasant 
emotions on the part of the reader — for example, this effect 
is produced by an undue succession of s's as well as by the 
monotonous repetition of single words, phrases, or clauses, 
the sounds or sound-combinations of which might not have 
been unpleasant when experienced singly. But unpleasant 
feelings or emotions on the part of the reader obviously 
interfere with the transmission to him of the pleasant emo- 
tions of which the literary product is intended to be the 
medium. Hence the necessity of a euphonious arrange- 
ment of words is apparent. 

With regard to the necessity of a harmonious arrange- 
ment of words we can afford to be equally brief. Harmo- 
ny, strictly speaking, refers to the adaptation of sound to 
sense, and is not required by the ear to anything like the 
same extent as rhythm and euphony. Still it has at times a dis- 
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tinct part to play in affecting the emotions of a reader, and 
is more or less to be found in all good literary work. And 
akin to harmony in sound is what we may call a mental har- 
mony that should attach to a truly literary arrangement of 
words. It cannot be doubted that there is a mental pleasure 
that results from the harmonious, or perhaps it would be best 
to say symmetrical, arrangement of the words and combina- 
tions of words that we employ which is analogous to the 
pleasure the eye obtains from the contemplation of symmetry 
in figures. A felicitous balanced or periodic sentence carries 
with it a charm of symmetry that gives pleasure to the culti- 
vated and often to the uncultivated reader, and so enhances 
the emotive value of the writing in which it is found. It can- 
not be doubted, also, that the attainment of symmetry in our 
arrangement of words often enhances their euphony in a sub- 
tle manner and helps us to attain that adequate rhythm which 
is necessary to literary prose. Aristotle long ago pointed out 
that the period gave a sort of framework to the rhythm, help- 
ing it, probably, much as the blank verse period helps that 
subtle meter, but we need not enlarge on this here. It is 
sufficient for us to perceive in a general way why a rhyth- 
mical, euphonious, harmonious, and, we may add perhaps, 
symmetrical arrangement of words is a natural medium for 
the expression and communication of emotions. 

V. 
We come now to the second of our methods for enabling 
written words to convey emotion — to wit, the choice of such 
words as connote an adequate number of ideas and things, 
the suggestion of which will call up in the reader emotions 
which are not overtense and in which the element of pleas- 
ure predominates on the whole over that of pain. 1 It might 

1 It is obvious that pleasure must predominate over pain in the emotive 
effects of a work, of art, or the latter would fail to accomplish the purpose 
for which all the arts exist. Even where the object represented is in itself 
one that, if fully realized in actual life, would cause us intensely painful 
emotions, thoroughly artistic representation will give us emotions on the 
whole pleasurable. This truth is illustrated in tragedy where the individual 
pity and fear of the spectator are made universalized emotions through the 
art of the poet, and are thus purged of grosser elements, with the result that 
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seem at first sight as if such choice of emotive words would 
be of itself sufficient to express and convey emotions, and so 
to constitute literature, that literature is after all merely a 
matter of diction. A moment's reflection will enable us, 
however, to see that this is not so, since rhythm is in some 
way essential to the utterance of emotions and, if not ade- 
quately present, is missed with the result that the compo- 
sition is partly displeasing, and since lack of euphony and 
harmony would in almost every case take away so rmich from 
the effects of the emotive terms used that the reader would 
experience sensations the reverse of pleasing. On the other 
hand, it is possible for words rhythmically, euphoniously, 
and harmoniously arranged to give pleasure without the 
presence of a single recognizably emotive word — a pleasure 
sufficient perhaps to assure a reader that he is perusing 
something that belongs to literature. This can be proved 
by showing a person ignorant of Latin how to read aloud 
properly some of Vergil's lines. He will in most cases feel 
delighted with what he does not understand, and will be quite 
ready to admit that it must possess high literary value, and 
this quite apart from the pleasant effect produced, as we shall 
see, by the vague. 1 It may be doubted, however, whether, 
strictly speaking, any writer has ever put together a consid- 
erable number of words in a really rhythmical, euphonious, 
and harmonious manner without employing emotive terms. 

the sympathetic nature receives an emotional relief that is distinctly pleas- 
ing. (See with regard to this " purging " the KdBapais of Aristotle, Butch- 
er's "Aristotle's Theory of Poetry and the Fine Arts," page 225.) Some- 
times what would be unpleasantly disgusting in actual life receives in art 
a representation that is humorous and provokes pleasant smiles, as is illus- 
trated by a well-known picture by Rubens in the Uffizi gallery. 

x It is dubious whether doggerel in a foreign language, read naturally, 
would produce this effect, for the simple reason that doggerel does no^ 
carry emotion with it, and so when read aloud to a person ignorant of the 
language would not be likely to affect him pleasantly unless the reader 
threw unwarranted emotion into his reading. We may notice in this con- 
nection that doggerel does not come under our description of literature, and 
so is not poetry, although it is couched in meter, either because it contains 
no emotive words, as in the mnemonic jingle, " Thirty days hath September," 
or because such emotive words and their metrical setting as are used in it 
are in some way incongruous or commonplace. 
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But whether or not emotive words are always present in 
any given piece of truly literary work, it is easy to see why 
their use is more or less necessary. There are many things 
and ideas about which we have emotions stored up. The 
words that represent these things and ideas act very much 
as the electric spark that discharges a heap of powder. The 
moment we hear them, our stored-up emotions explode, as 
it were, and we are aglow with delight. For example, in 
the splendid lines of Keats, 

Charmed magic casements opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas in faery-lands forlorn, 

every epithet and practical!}' all the nouns will be found to 
call up emotions. Think of what emotions, dating back to 
our childhood, the word " faery-lands " unlocks ! Even the 
unusual spelling has an emotional value. There is almost no 
limit to the emotive power of properly chosen and arranged 
words; indeed, a mere word itself that is unfamiliar and 
euphonious will often produce emotions which former expe- 
rience of the vague and uncertain has stored up in us. For 
instance, Milton's line, 

Looks toward Namancos and Bayonna's hold, 

has caused special emotions of pleasure to many people 
chiefly because they knew nothing about the two small places 
in Spain which have been identified only of recent years by 
zealous commentators. On the other hand, it should be re- 
marked that a new word, not suggestive of the vague and 
not specially euphonious, calls up naturally little or no emo- 
tion — which is a partial explanation of the fact that as our 
vocabulary widens so does our literary appreciation. 

But we have perhaps said enough about the value of the 
use of emotive words in literature, and it remains only to 
explain our qualifying remarks about the necessity of avoid- 
ing a strain to the reader's emotions and a predominance of 
pain over pleasure. Our qualification is dependent, of 
course, on the fact that literature in our sense of the term is 
one of the fine arts, and that, as we have seen, one of the 
main objects of all of the fine arts is to give pleasure. We 
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are secure of pleasure, to a certain extent, if the words pre- 
sented to us are rhythmically, euphoniously, and harmoni- 
ously arranged, but so great is the emotive force of words 
that it may happen that the mysterious inner self, which un- 
derlies our emotions, may be overstirred or strained by the 
discharge of too powerful or of painful emotions previously 
stored up, and that in consequence the pleasure resulting 
from the perception of rhythm, euphony, and harmony may 
be neutralized by pain caused by overstressed or unsuitable 
emotions, or actually drowned therein. It is just here that 
many writers, even experienced ones, are liable to go astray. 
They use a word which to them connotes pleasure, and find 
to their surprise that it connotes for another only that which 
is disagreeable. They use a combination of words that 
leaves a sense of delicate sweetness with them and with 
some of their friends, and behold ! the general public has 
only the sense of being cloyed and of wonder at the number 
of minor poets continually being discovered by enthusiastic- 
ally generous critics. 

VI. 

But this power which we posit of using emotive words 
that kindle emotions in the reader, what is it but another 
way of naming that faculty which by some critics under the 
influence of the Germans and of Coleridge is held to impart 
the determining characteristic of all truly literary products — 
the faculty of the creative imagination ? The poet or prose 
writer who possesses imagination transforms the empirical 
world into an ideal world of images, and in the process finds 
what we term his esthetic emotions pleasurably excited. 
His intellectual and moral emotions, to use our former 
phraseology, are also sympathetically affected and cannot be 
satisfied (certainly in the case of the moral ones) without 
some effort on his part to communicate them to other peo- 
ple. He makes use at once of the medium of expression 
most suitable to his purpose — viz., words rhythmically, eu- 
phoniously, and harmoniously arranged, his esthetic sense 
directing him as to the most fitting rhythm and sound-se- 
quences that he can employ. This same sense or, if we pre- 
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fer so to term it, his imagination teaches him also what 
words have most power to express the emotions with which 
he is surcharged. These emotions are the result of his 
transformation of the actual world of experience into an 
ideal world of images, and the faculty which enabled him 
to form mental images enables him also to find emotive 
words which will call up such images in the minds of all 
who read him, provided they too are gifted with imagina- 
tion, not indeed necessarily creative, but at least receptive. 
Hence it is that in all highly emotive literature, such as 
poetry and oratory, the words used tend, either singly or in 
combination, to be representative of concrete images, or at 
least to suggest such images vividly — which is but to say 
that figurative language is essential to highly emotive litera- 
ture. We see, therefore, that our preceding analysis of the 
nature of the medium of expression employed in the pro- 
duction of literature might be resumed in the single state- 
ment that literature consists of words chosen and arranged 
by the imaginative faculty. 

There is, however, one other point to be considered be- 
fore we can regard our analysis as fairly complete. Proper- 
ly chosen and arranged emotive words will give us literary 
pleasure from the moment we begin a good poem or piece 
of prose, but an additional pleasure comes to us as we pro- 
gress in our reading and become conscious of the symmetry 
of the parts of the composition and, finally, of its unity as a 
whole. These emotions, connected with symmetry and uni- 
ty, are very complex, and seem to be partly esthetic, partly 
intellectual, partly moral in character. The perception of 
symmetry, so far as the quality does not affect the rhythm, 
harmony, and euphony of the composition, can hardly be 
esthetic, but is rather intellectual in character, since neither 
the eye nor the ear, the two channels through which excita- 
tions to esthetic pleasure are in the main received from the 
•outer world, is affected, but only the mind. The perception 
of unity gives an unmistakable intellectual pleasure, but this 
■seems to disappear when the whole that is imaged by the 
imaginative composition — whether it be an action or a char- 
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acter or some feature of external nature that is portrayed — 
is realized completely for what it is. Then, according as 
our sense for beauty or our sense for conduct is stirred, the 
pleasure consequent upon the perception of unity — that is, 
the intellectual emotion, merges into an esthetic or a moral 
emotion, or, perhaps, into a mixed one, if such a thing be 
possible. 1 If the intellectual pleasure resulting from the 
perception of unity be thus lost in the esthetic pleasure in- 
dicated above, it follows that the esthetic emotions which, 
according to our analysis, are unloosed by the reading of a 
truly literary composition are supplemented by a varying 
quantity of similar emotions which serve to crown our read- 
ing with complete success, 2 and which may, when they have 
somewhat cooled, excite into sympathetic action moral emo- 
tions of gratitude to the literary artist who has charmed us 
and of thankfulness to the Divine Power that has bestowed 
the gift of creative imagination upon our fellow man and of 
receptive imagination upon ourselves. Moral emotions of 
a similar kind are excited also by the intellectual emotions 
that come to us during our perusal of a work of literature 
through our perception of symmetry in the parts of the com- 
position. It must be remembered, however, that intellectual 
and moral emotions connected with the perception of sym- 
metry and unity may be excited in us by works not at all lit- 
erary in character; as, for example, by a process of mathe- 
matical or scientific reasoning. Hence we infer that the 
only safe test for determining whether a given product is lit- 
erary or not is to ascertain whether or not it affects pleas- 
urably the esthetic sense. 3 

1 This merging of one emotion into another is sometimes accomplished 
so quickly as to escape observation, but perhaps takes place whenever we 
are brought in contact with any work of art. For example, in contempla- 
ting a fine flower piece we probably have an instantaneous perception of 
the unity of the composition, with a resulting intellectual pleasure which 
passes into an esthetic pleasure consequent upon imaginative contact with 
something that delights the eye, and which may become powerful once 
more when we have gazed sufficiently. 

2 It is probably this concluding stock of emotions that is chiefly revital- 
ized when we remember books with pleasure. 

3 We must refrain, for lack of space, from discussing Schopenhauer's 
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We have now practically obtained the description of liter- 
ature that we set out to seek, and we perceive that each one 
of its component terms may be made a test to determine by 
its presence or absence whether a given product is litera- 
ture or not. We have found that nothing belongs to real 
literature unless it consists of written words that constitute a 
carrying statement which makes sense, arranged rhythmic- 
ally, euphoniously, and harmoniously, and so chosen as to 
connote an adequate number of ideas and things the sugges- 
tion of which will call up in the reader sustained emotions 
which do not produce undue tension and in which the ele- 
ment of pleasure predominates, on the whole, over that of 
pain. Practically every term of this description should be 
kept in our minds, so that we may consciously apply it as a 
test to any piece of writing about the literary character of 
which we are in doubt. It now behooves us to endeavor to 
determine what consequences will naturally flow from the 
stand we have taken with regard to this vexed question of 
the nature of literature. 

VII. 

One or two consequences have been already noted. We 
have of course set all speech that is not recorded outside the 
pale of literature, and we have treated similarly all the rec- 
ords of mere knowledge or of thought or of both. We have 
insisted on the presence of sustained esthethic emotions in 
the writer, which are so expressed as to appeal in a sus- 

suggestive essay on "Beauty and Interest in Works of Art" further than 
to say that if we agree with him in regarding "beauty as an affair of knowl- 
edge" that appeals to the knowing subject because it is always connected 
with the idea, while interest, on the other hand, is an affair of the will, we 
may nevertheless contend that the idea of beauty is inseparably connected 
with emotions to which we give the name "esthetic," while interest is con- 
nected with emotions either of intellectual curiosity or of moral sympathy 
or repulsion. The value of our analysis remains, therefore, unaffected by 
Schopenhauer's ingenious discussion, nor is it affected by the subtle specu- 
lations of Vernon Lee and C. Austruther Thompson in their recent articles 
in the Contemporary Review entitled " Beauty and Ugliness," articles which, 
whether accepted in their entirety or not, make a most important contribu- 
tion to that theory of esthetics which British and American critics so thor- 
oughly neglect to the detriment of their work. 
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tained and pleasurable manner to the esthetic sense of the 
reader. This is but to say that we have insisted that all true 
literature must move us in a personal way, which may be 
intellectual and moral in character, but must also be esthet- 
ic. It follows, then, that our description of literature will 
transect many of the received categories of prose; for all 
true poetry, appealing as it does to the esthetic emotions, 
is plainly literature by the terms of our analysis. For exam- 
ple, we infer that there are biographies which are mere ma- 
terial for the historical specialist, such as those family mem- 
oirs so popular at present, and biographies that belong to 
permanent literature, like Boswell's "Johnson." Books of 
travel, of history, and of criticism may be similarly divided. 
The moment we refuse to be guided by subject-matter, the 
moment we ask primarily what a book does rather than what 
it is, we find that the number of books contained in many of 
the categories of prose shrivels considerably. 

It is, however, only the categories that do not lend them- 
selves especially to emotional exploitation that so shrink. 
Whenever a category of prose like the novel naturally holds by 
the emotions we find that our tests are really more liberal than 
those applied by most critics. We ask only that the compo- 
sition to be judged shall consist of words sufficiently well 
chosen and arranged to produce a sustained and pleasurable 
effect upon the esthetic sense, positing always, of course, 
that the composition in question shall conform to the laws of 
grammar and logic, and shall be so far true to nature and 
experience as not to produce intellectual disatisfaction suffi- 
cient to neutralize the desiderated esthetic excitation. 1 

It will be observed that we here ask only for certain positive 
qualities of feeling and style, and for not much positive 
thought or intellectual power, pure and simple, and that not 
a few novelists could stand our tests; whereas, very few, 
considering the vast number that write, stand the tests ap- 
plied by most critics and historians of literature. This leads 

1 It is just here of course that most writers of fiction fail to satisfy the de- 
mands of readers of wide experience and culture, while pleasing the masses 
who are without high or strict standards. 
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us to consider a very important question. Are not our tests 
really too easy? Must we not require, besides emotion, a 
considerable amount of positive intellectual power in every 
writer whose work is worthy to be called literary ? We have 
already forestalled these questions, and partly answered 
them, by citing the case of Poe's " Ulalume," and we might 
fortify ourselves by quoting much from M. Victor Hugo, 
whom some of us regard as the greatest poet since Goethe, 
and from Hugo's English admirer, Mr. Swinburne. None 
of these poets has ever produced anything that is not litera- 
ry in a very real and sometimes a very high sense ; but they 
have all been capable of writing a good deal of undoubted 
poetry that required very little exercise of the strictly intel- 
lectual powers for its production. Our illustrations might 
be greatly extended, more particularly of course in the field 
of poetry, where pure emotion can sustain itself better than 
in prose without what we may call intellectual vitalizing; but 
we have said enough for our purpose. We have not, how- 
ever, commented sufficiently on the classes of persons by 
whom our tests should be applied, and when we shall have 
done this, it will appear at a glance that we have really ob- 
tained elastic, rather than easy, methods of determining 
what literature is in its essence. 

It will be obvious enough to any one who has followed our 
reasoning closely, that when we demand that all composi- 
tions which consist of words so chosen and arranged as to 
excite sustained and pleasurable esthetic emotions shall be 
denominated literature, we must either posit some typical 
reader whose esthetic sense will serve as a standard, or be 
willing to admit that there are as many grades of literature 
as there are varieties and grades of the esthetic sense in hu- 
manity. Bold as the position may appear to be, we are 
willing both to posit this and to admit this. All writings 
that have satisfied the critical requirements of past ages and 
the value of which is substantiated by the conservative aca- 
demic critics of the present day, may be fairly said to satisfy 
the esthetic sense of a typical reader — that is, of a man 
whose tastes are catholic and properly trained by education 
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and by private study and reflection. Every critic, except the 
extreme impressionist perhaps, practically assumes that he is 
such a typical reader when he judges a book ; and when the 
majority of critics, after due time has been allowed for the 
elimination of purely personal and temporary elements of 
criticism, agree on the literary character of the work in ques- 
tion, it may reasonably be said to satisfy the esthetic sense 
of a typical reader. 

On the other hand, nothing can be plainer than that there 
are various grades of literature appealing to all classes of 
people, and that the rigid critic and literary historian need 
not be frightened at the fact. For their purposes they have 
only to ascertain the verdict of the typical reader just de- 
scribed, and discuss or register that. This is practically 
what they do now, and they need not give themselves anymore 
concern about the novels of Mr. E. P. Roe and Miss Marie 
Corelli than they do about the yellow-backed fiction sold on 
our railway trains or the continued stories that figure in the 
New York Ledger and other sensational journals. If, 
however, they are interested in the more or less philosoph- 
ical aspects of literary study, they will find it hard to refute 
the claim that the novels of Mr. Roe and Miss Corelli are 
popular with certain readers for practically the same reasons 
for which the novels of Scott, Balzac, Tolstoi, and Mr. 
Howells are popular with readers of higher esthetic de- 
velopment — viz., that they make primarily a pleasurable ap- 
peal to the esthetic emotions. We may call the novels 
of the latter writers literature, and of the former writers 
stuff; but logically we have no more right to say that the 
two classes of fiction differ generically than we have to say 
that the inhabitants of Murray Hill are human beings and 
those of the Bowery mere brutes. We find it necessary to di- 
vide mankind into social classes, and so for purposes of crit- 
icism and education we divide literature into various grades 
and consider only the higher ones; but this should not blind 
us to the unity that in both cases underlies our division. 1 

iSee on this point Mr. Brander Matthews' valuable essay " On Pleasing 
the Taste of the Public" in his "Aspects of Fiction." 
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We conclude, therefore, that our tests are elastic rather 
than too easy, and we shall bring our discussion to a close 
by remarking that by making free use of our elastic tests we 
shall not only be better able to sympathize with the literar}' 
tastes of people of inferior culture, and so be able to help 
them to rise in the scale of taste and intelligence, but also 
be more certain to comprehend and supply the literary needs 
of children, whether they are our own or else are confided 
to our guidance. The teaching as well as the criticism of 
pure literature will be greatly improved from the moment 
teachers and critics pay more attention to the emotive than 
to the intellectual qualities of literature, from the moment 
they begin to ask what literature does rather than what it is. 

W. P. Trent. 



